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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSES OF STUDY 

Pastoral Counseling is recognized by many people with the 
Church as one of the expected duties of the Minister. It is built into his 
role as Spiritual and moral leader of the people within the Congregation, 
Although this concept of the Minister varies among denominations and 
churches, it appears to be fairly consistent within the Christian Church. 

It was out of an interest and concern for both the Christian 
and mental health, that a study about Pastoral Counseling was conceived. 

It was hoped that such a study would clarify what was involved in Pasto¬ 
ral Counseling and how it was related to other kinds of Counseling. There 
was relatively little information on the general subject of Pastoral 
Counseling, and nothing could be found which dealt specifically with 
Pastoral Counseling among Ministers of the Christian Church. Although 
most of the literature was written within a basic Protestant framework, 
much of the work was aimed at instructing Ministers on how to be Coun¬ 
selors rather than to describe the nature and extent of Pastoral Counsel¬ 
ing. In order to obtain that descriptive information it was determined 
that a survey would be made of a sample of Christian Church Ministers 
in Oregon. By holding the variables "denomination" and location con¬ 
stant, it was felt that more inferences could be made from the sample to 


the total population. 
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A preliminary questionnaire was prepared and discussed with 
various Ministers and research people at the Portland State University 
School of Social Work. Although that questionnaire was found to be in¬ 
adequate for the needs of the study, the concept of the study was ap¬ 
proved and welcomed by both ministers and researchers. 

Beyond contributing descriptive information about Pastoral Coun¬ 
seling among the Christian Church Ministers in Oregon, the study was 
designed to allow the Ministers to evaluate the training that they had 
received in Counseling. Since Northwest Christian College in Eugene, 
Oregon graduated over 70 percent of the Christian Ministers in Oregon 
and the Northwest, it seemed appropriate that their Counseling Program 
should be evaluated specifically. While little was known about the qual¬ 
ity of the Counseling Curriculum at Northwest Christian College (NCC), 
knowledge of its limited quantity raised questions as to how effective it 
could be in preparing Ministers to do Professional Counseling. The inr 
formal hypothesis of the study was that these Christian Church Ministers 
who graduated from NCC were doing extensive Counseling without suf¬ 
ficient training or preparation. Although the Ministers’ Counseling 
effectiveness could not be determined just by surveying the Ministers, 
they could evaluate how effective their education had been in preparing 
them to do Counseling. 

The concept of having Ministers evaluate the Counseling Program 
at NCC required the survey to be directed only to Ministers who 
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graduated from NCC. Dr. Lawrence Bixler, who heads the Psychology 
and Counseling Department at NCC supported the study, and could re¬ 
call no similar research which had ever been directed to NCC graduates. 
He felt that the results would be helpful in building a Counseling Pro¬ 
gram which would be more sensitive to the needs of the Minister after 
he graduated and went into a full-time Ministry. 

It was also felt that the study might be helpful to other Practition¬ 
ers in the helping professions, if they understood more fully how a 
Minister was trained in counseling and why, who, and how he counsel¬ 
ed. 

The research was not designed to make value judgments as to the 
effectiveness of Pastoral Counseling. However, it has provided a gen¬ 
eral overview of Pastoral Counseling based on the literature, and much 
descriptive information about Pastoral Counseling within a specific 
population. Also, it has reported the Ministers' own evaluation of the 
Counseling Training that they have received, as well as their opinions 
regarding the NCC Counseling Program. 

No inferences can be made to Ministers outside of the study popu¬ 
lation, but some implications and recommendations have been made 
from within that population, 

QUESTIONS TO BE STUDIED 

.Essentially there were five basic questions which the research 
was designed to answer. They were as follows: 
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1. How important is Counseling to the Ministers and how much 
time is devoted to i t per week? 

2. What kinds of problems does the Minister usually deal with 
in his Counseling Sessions? 

3. What Techniques, Procedures, or Skills does the Minister 
utilize within the Counseling process ? 

4. How are people referred to the Minister for Counseling, and 
how often and where does he refer them elsewhere ? 

5. How do the Ministers evaluate the Training that they have 
received in Counseling and what suggestions, if any, do they have 
regarding the Counseling Program at Northwest Christian College ? 

DEFINITIONS 

The following operational definitions were used in this research; 

1. Counseling and Pastoral Counseling --Fart of the purpose of 
this study was to define these terms, therefore, they will be dealt with 
extensively in the next chapter. 

2. Christian Church --used in a specific sense to refer to an un¬ 
denominational fellowship of Christians who utilize the New Testament 
as their Standard for Faith and practice. Used interchangeably with the 
Church of Christ. There are 170 independent Christian Church Congre¬ 
gations in Oregon. 

3. Minister-Pasto r--These two terms have been used inter¬ 
changeably and refer to an ordained, legally recognized person 
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responsible to a local congregation. The research was directed onlyto 
full-time, paid, Senior Ministers of the Christian Church or Church of 
Christ in Oregon, who received their undergraduate education from 
Northwest Christian College. 

4. Evangelical --A body of Protestants who especially emphasize 
the Authority of the New Testament and are fundamental in their Bibli¬ 
cal interpretations. 



CHAPTER II 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

This review will attempt to give a general overview of Pastoral 
Counseling. It has been divided into four sections, each dealing with a 
specific aspect of Pastoral Counseling. The sections are as follows: 

1. Introduction 

2. Definitions 

3. Historical Development 

4. Similarities and differences between Pastoral Coun¬ 
seling and other kinds of Counseling 

Introduction 

The assumption that Ministers are often called upon to give Coun¬ 
seling is supported by a study that the University of Michigan published 
in I960 (Gurin I960)*. They made a Nationwide survey to determine 
where people with emotional problems were most apt to go for help. It 
was found that one in every seven interviewed had sought professional 
help for some kind of conflict or emotional problem. Of those who had 
sought professional help, 42 percent first went to a Clergyman, 29 per¬ 
cent to non-psychiatric physicians, and the remaining 31 percent had 
sought out traditional mental health professionals. If the respondant 
was a Protestant and attended church at least once a week, the chances 
were better than 50 percent that he would first seek out the Minister. 
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These figures indicate that, for whatever reason, a large segment 
of the population seek out the Minister when they need guidance, comfort, 
or counseling. 

Definitions 

The literature and the study itself revealed that there was a wide 
range of thinking as to what Pastoral Counseling was. It was impossible 

to even find one comprehensive definition for just the word n Counseling M 

2 

which was accepted by all Counselors. The dictionary (1969) defines 

counseling simply as "to give guidance or advice". Edwin Lewis in his 

3 

book The Psychology of Counseling , (1970) , provides a more com¬ 
plete, yet cumbersome definition of Counseling as: "A process by 
which a troubled person is helped to feel and behave in a more person¬ 
ally satisfying manner through interaction with an uninvolved person, 
who provides information and reactions which stimulate the client to 
develop behaviors which enable him to deal more effectively with him¬ 
self and his environment". 

While this is probably not the best definition, it does reflect some 
of the processes involved in Counseling. Many ministers, however, 
would not find Lewis's definition adequate. They define counseling from 
a Spiritual or Biblical basis. Because of that orientation, much of the 
literature on Pastoral Counseling is difficult to understand unless the 
reader is familiar with Biblical terms and concepts. 
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Hiltner (196 1)^ states ’’The minister has several functions but 
only one task. His functions include preaching, counseling, teaching, 
evangelizing, conducting worship, and leading the social outreach of 
the church into the world. His central task, however, is to bring men 
into conscious acknowledgement of their dependence upon Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Savior, and aiding them in that Faith, to live still imper¬ 
fect but Christian lives". 

This emphasis on knowing Christ, and living a Christian life, is 
more than helping a person feel and behave in a more personally satis¬ 
fying manner as Lewis attempts. Although Hiltner defines the goal of 
Pastoral Counseling differently, he still ascribes to it the same basic 
process and techniques as is found in other kinds of counseling. Donald 
Tweedie (1963)^ does not agree. He states: 

"In Pastoral Counseling the chief reliance is not on the 
principles of Psychology or psychiatry, but on the spiritual 
power released through Faith in God. His Ministry to indi¬ 
viduals will therefore go beyond that of professional therapists 
who limit themselves to the Sciences of the mind. The Pastor's 
task is to set the whole life of the troubled individual in a 
Christian context, and help him discover the healing power of 
Divine love in human and human-Divine relationships". 

This concept of the "Healing Power of Divine Love" is also voiced 
by Clinebell (1966)^ who believes that the Pastor's goal in Counseling is 
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to release whatever is blocking this God-given resource within the per¬ 
son. Pastoral Counseling is therefore seen in terms of reconciliation-- 
that of removing whatever has separated and alienated man from God. 
His feelings about himself, and relationships with others are thought to 
be dependent upon his relationship with God. Haycock (1961) believes 
this emphasis on a relationship with God is only a specialized part of 
Pastoral Counseling. It is in this area that the Pastor deals with the 
Spiritual side of man, or his religious problems. In a wider sense, 
Pastoral Counseling is aimed at the problems and conflicts in everyday 

life, which are sometimes separate from Spiritual matters. Tweedie 

8 

(1963) does not see a distinction, but states that the goal is similar to 
the challenge as put forth by the Apostle Paul in the Book of Romans 
"to not be conformed to this world, but to be transformed by the renew¬ 
ing of your mind”. To Tweedie then, the task of Pastoral Counseling is 
not to make men fit in better with their environment, but to help them 
become a new person. 

The various thoughts regarding what Pastoral Counseling is, sug¬ 
gests that there is no single definition which is accepted by all authors 
and Ministers. Consequently, it is probable to assume that the 
Minister's own individual philosophy about God and man, as well as 
what the Church believes, determines largely how Pastoral Counseling 
is defined and practiced. 

Another method of understanding more fully what Pastoral 
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Counseling is, is to look at it historically and see how it has developed 
through the years. 

Historical Development 

Although it has only been within the last 50 years that Pastoral 
Counseling has really begun to be recognized by many as a Profes¬ 
sional discipline, its roots are deep in history. This brief historical 
review will attempt to inform the reader of some of the thinking and 
writing concerning Pastoral Counseling since its beginning. 

Pastoral Counseling appears to have been born as a result of 
Christ's example and teaching. His instructions to minister to individ¬ 
ual need^ gives direct authority to the Pastor to counsel, if that is the 
9 

need. Coates, (1959) . Pastoral Counseling has therefore, almost 
always been associated with Christianity, and has not been so widely 
accepted within Judaism. It is within Protestantism that Pastoral 
Counseling has received the widest support, although historically it has 
been a part of Catholicism. 

One of the first examples of Pastoral Counseling is found in the 
Letters of St. Paul The Apostle to the early Church. In those Epistles 
he counsels them in such areas as marriage and family relationships, 
divorce, and sexual conflicts. (I Cor. 7)^ 

During the early centuries, called the "age of Church Fathers", 
two important books were written which dealt with Pastoral Counseling. 
John Chrystostom wrote Treatise on the Priesthood and Ambrose of 
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Milan wrote Three Books on the Duties of the Clergy. Both of these 
works described the responsibility of the Pastor to counsel (Oates, 
1959) U . 

As the clergy-laity roles become more distinct, the one-to-one 
ministry was severely hindered, and save for the confessional, there 
was almost no individualization between the priest and his parishioneers. 
This lapse in Pastoral Counseling lasted throughout mediaeval Chris¬ 
tianity. During the middle ages the parish priest was seen as the most 
learned man in the community and he was sought out for many things, 
including counseling. 

It was not until the Reformation in the 16th Century, as Protes¬ 
tantism separated from the Roman Catholic Church, that Pastoral 
Counseling began to take on real importance. Luther's book Letter s 
of Spiritual Counsel linked physical health with Spiritual health and he 

felt that the Pastor's home visits were as important as those of the 
12 

Physician (Oates, 1959) . Martin Bucer wrote that preaching was not 

enough, and that people needed individual guidance. The chief result of 
this reformation period for Pastoral Counseling was the abandonment of 
the confessional as a Sacrament, and the emergence of a Pastoral pas¬ 
tor. 

During the 17th Century of Puritanism in England, the emphasis 
on Catachizing, or public and private teaching, put more attention on the 
pastor as a Counselor, Some of the modern procedures which they 
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Utilized in their counseling included listening, empathy, keeping con¬ 
fidences, non-judgmental acceptance, and quiet optimism (Oates, 
1959) 13 . 

There is little written or known about Pastoral Counseling in the 
18th Century, but by the 19th Century it was gaining acceptance in 
America. A minister named Horace Bushell wrote a book called 
C hristian Nurture in which he stressed the personality formation in the 
infant and the need for a proper environment. He was one of the first 
ministers to have time specifically set aside for Counseling, and one 
evening each week was spent at the Church office for that purpose. 
Washington Gladden described the Pastor as above all a friend, and re¬ 
emphasized the close relationship of mental and physical health. 

Two events which marked the end of the 19th Century were the 
introduction of the Psychology of Religion and the development of 
Clinical Pastoral Training. 

In 1899 the first course called the "Psychology of Religion” was 
offered at the Hartford Theological Seminary, and many schools soon 
followed. By the 1930’s there was wide-spread interest in Frued and 
Psychiatry. Although the church reacted violently against Fruedian 

thinking and its emphasis on sex as the central motivating emotional 

14 

impulse (Arbuckle, 1968) , the literature on the Psychology of Religion 

began giving special attention to individual counseling. 
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In 1938, John Bonnell published Pastoral Psychiatry , which was 
one of the first books giving exclusive attention to the work of the Pas¬ 
tor as Counselor. JRollo May’s book in 1939 called The Art of Counsel¬ 
ing was the first systematic study of Counseling, and is still popular 
among Counselors today. 

Perhaps the most valuable single influence in enabling the present 
day pastor to function effectively as a Counselor, was the initiation of 
Clinical Pastoral Training. Anton T. Boisen fathered this movement 
which placed pastors in Supervised Counseling settings, such as hos¬ 
pitals and prisons. The program demanded that the Pastor Counselor 
accept the same disciplines required of those in other Counseling pro¬ 
fessions, and gave them first hand experience in dealing with those in 
need. The key element was adequate supervision, and on the job ex¬ 
perience. It was the first time that ministers could experience various 
problem situations and develop their own approach and style while being 
supervised by experienced Counselors, This kind of supervised field¬ 
work experience is utilized now by almost all schools which train 
Counselors. 

The first class in clinical training finished in 1925 from a 

Chaplaincy Program at the Worehester State Hospital in Massachusetts 
15 

(Oates, 1959) . It was Boisen’s belief that the success or failure of 

the Pastoral Counselor depended on the extent to which he could bring 
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the skills and insights gained from related fields under the control of 
his basic identity as a man of God. 

Relating Pastoral Counseling to other disciplines is also helpful 
in clarifying what it is and what it is not. 

Similarities and Differences between Pastoral Counseling and Other 
Kinds of Counseling 

Almost all of the authors on Pastoral Counseling compare it to 
other kinds of Counseling. These comparisons generally emphasize the 

differences and uniqueness of Pastoral Counseling. As stated earlier, 

16 

Hiltner (1961) was one of the few who saw the processes involved in 

Pastoral Counseling as basically the same as those in all Counseling. 

Those processes included accepting, understanding and clarifying the 

inner conflicts of the troubled individual, and developing a sense of 

trust so that the client can eventually tell the Counselor that which he 

has not been able to tell himself. Although Hiltner does not elaborate, 

it is believed that what he described is called '’insight 1 ' by other 

Counselors. To him if there is no relationship to the basic principles 

and processes used by other professional helpers, then the very term 

Pastoral Counseling would be an anomaly. He believes the basic dif- 

17 

ference is not in process but in context (1961) . The Pastor repre¬ 

sents a concerned religious community. His setting for counseling is 
usually the Church (symbolic or real), and everything for which it 
stands. Because of this context, the ministers come into the Counseling 
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session as a representative of God and relates to people on the basis of 

that representation. 

18 

Oden (1966) states that in psycho-therapy there is an implicit 

t 

assumption that the client is accepted by the Therapist. The Minister 
makes this assumption explicit by stating in word or action that God has 
revealed himself as One who accepts people unconditionally, and it is 
therefore the Minister’s responsibility to do so. 

Other writers feel that Pastoral Counseling is not only unique in 

19 

context, but in goal as well, Faber (1962) states that while Carl 
Rogers wants to help people to help themselves or become themselves, 
the Pastor also wants to help them find the right relationship with God. 
This may not happen until the person "finds himself", but the self- 
awareness is only a means to Spiritual awareness. Paul Tillich, m 

iHI mmmammm, has described this relationship as a helping en- 
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counter in the dimension of ultimate concern. Clinebell (1966) 

Another uniqueness in Pastoral Counseling is found in the Pre- 

21 

Counseling situation. Hiltner (1964) talks about the prospective or 

anticipatory aspect which is built into the Pastor’s role as "Shepherd of 

22 

his flock". Clinebell (1966) speaks of the same thing as he states, that 

within the Church setting, the Pastor is more able to identify problems 

2 3 

early, initiate contact, and prevent crisis. Hiltner (1961) further 
states that the counseling "relationship" is generally not the first or 
last place that the Pastor and the client relate. Therefore, the Minister 
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does not begin from scratch, but instead creates out of a previous 

relationship a special and temporary relationship. 

24 

Moser (1962) lists five distinctions or special aspects of the 

I 

Pastoral Counselor. 

1. His responsibility to the total group limits the amount of 
time he can spend with any one individual. 

2. His right to choose or select his Counselees is limited. 

3. He is less free to terminate with individuals as they usually 
remain a part of the congregation. 

4. He functions in a larger religious framework. 

5. He often deals with problems which are not severe enough 

nor appropriate for traditional mental health specialists. 

25 

Clinebell (1966) believes another uniqueness can be seen in the 
techniques or resources that Pastoral Counseling utilizes. In addition 

to the use of Scripture, Sacraments, and Prayer, the time tested Wis- 

26 

dom of his traditions are a vital religious tool. Wise (1951) divides 
these resources into the tangible and intangible. The tangibles, such as 
the use of the Bible, Prayer, and religious rites are used primarily for 
education, support and inspiration. The intangible resources are the 
religious attitudes and feelings, of the pastor, and the quality of rela¬ 
tionship which he can theoretically offer because of the inner qualities 
of his own life. The value of the tangible resources are largely depen¬ 
dent upon how well the intangibles are communicated within the relation¬ 
ship. 
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Another assumed difference between Pastoral Counseling and 
other kinds of counseling, and one to which this study was especially 
directed, is that of the training which is involved. For the Minister, 
some kind of formal education is required by the Church. A Bachelor’s 
Degree is usually received at a Bible, Religious, or Church related 
College, and often a 2 or 3 year graduate degree is obtained at a Semi¬ 
nary. 

The stated purpose of Northwest Christian College is "to secure, 
teach, train and search out consecrated men and women. . . to preach 
and practice the pure New Testament Gospel. . . as exemplified in the 
(early Church)" and to stand for the Biblical Doctrine of the Diety of 

27 

Christ. . . and Supreme Authority of the Holy Scriptures. . ." (1972). 
Because of these goals, the curriculum at NCC is directed mainly to¬ 
ward understanding the Bible and Christian or Religious education. This 
accounts for well over half of the 186 term hours required for ministeri¬ 
al students. The remaining hours are in liberal arts, the sciences, and 
speech. There are very few psychology or counseling courses offered, 
and no counseling courses are required for graduation. 

For many Ministers additional education is received at Graduate 
School. Seventy one percent of the ministers in this study had at least 
attended, if not graduated from, a Seminary. Seminaries usually offer 
a more complete Counseling program and many belong to the Associa¬ 
tion for Clinical Pastoral Education. This association is an outgrowth 
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of the work done by Anton T. Boisen 50 years ago, and as stated 
earlier, brings Theological students into supervised encounters with 
problemed individuals or groups. This formalized program is pre¬ 
sently available only on the graduate level', but even there it is usually 
an elective, and not necessary for graduation. 

Unlike counseling specialists in other disciplines, who must con¬ 
centrate their education solely on Counseling training, the Minister 
must receive training which prepares him for many tasks within the 
Church, Counseling skills are generally not stressed unless the 
ministerial student chooses to specialize in Counseling. 

However, this should not mean that Counseling skills are unim- 

2 8 

portant to the Minister. As Clinebell (1966p has so aptly stated: 

"The Pastor regardless of his training, does not enjoy the privilege of 
electing whether or not he will counsel or not counsel v/ith his people.. . 
his choice is not between counseling or not counseling, but between 
counseling in a disciplined and stilled way and counseling in an undis¬ 
ciplined and unstilled way". 

29 

Tweedie (1963) sums up the similarities and differences be¬ 
tween Pastoral Counseling and other kinds of counseling. ’’Pastoral 
Counseling does not attempt to substitute piety for professional com¬ 
petence nor mistake sterile secular solutions for the real answers to 
Spiritual needs. It is a Therapy which starts from the fact that it has 
behind it the Healing Power of Christ, which envisions every Psychopath 
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as a potential Christian and which over and above its processes of 
reconciling, conscious and unconscious; never loses sight of its pur¬ 
pose of leading a man's soul nearer to God. It can never fall into 
either of the two errors already named. It has far too much reverence 
for the dignity and the integrity of man ever to descend to the level of 
the bungling amateur, and it has far too much sensitiveness to the voice 
of God, ever to let its Science be earthbound”. 
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METHODOLOGY 
SELECTION OF SAMPLE 

When plans for this study were initiated early in 1972, it was 
thought that it would be directed to a sample of all of the Christian 
Church and Church of Christ ministers in Oregon who had graduated 
from Northwest Christian College. Information received from NCC 
indicated that there were 170 separate congregations in Oregon staffed 
by a total of 200 ministers. One hundred thirty one of these ministers 
were said to be NCC graduates. It was decided that individual inter¬ 
views would be given to 15 to 20 percent of this total. Upon limiting 
the population to only full-time, senior ministers (who graduated from 
NCC), the total was reduced to 86. Because of this relatively small 
number, it was determined to contact the whole population. The think¬ 
ing was that if the whole population was contacted the results would be 
more valid and reliable than if a random sample was selected. How¬ 
ever, time and travel limitations made individual interviews of all the 
ministers prohibitive, and a questionnaire was prepared. 

Selection of Measuring Instrument 

It was decided that the questionnaires would be mailed to the 
ministers with instructions to be completed and returned. Much attempt 




was made to create a questionnaire which would be clear enough and 
short enough so that the ministers would take the time to participate. 

It was made almost entirely closed ended for this purpose and care was 
taken to allow for a variety of responses. A preliminary questionnaire 
was tested on four ministers, along with an interview, to evaluate the 
measuring instrument. Dr. Bixler, from NCC, was also contacted 
regarding the initial questionnaire. On the basis of the preliminary 
testing and evaluating appropriate revisions were made and a final ques¬ 
tionnaire was prepared and reproduced. 

Collection of Data 

The final questionnaire, along with an enclosed letter, (Appendix 
A and B) was mailed with a stamped, self-addressed envelope to each of 
the 86 ministers on January 1, 1973. Although the questionnaires were 
to remain anonymous, the envelopes were each coded so that follow-up 
phone calls could be made to those ministers who did not return their 
questionnaire. After one month 57 questionnaires had been returned. 

Six of those could not be used as they did not meet the population spe¬ 
cifications. Follow-up phone calls were made to as many of the re¬ 
maining ministers as could be contacted, and another 10 useable 
questionnaires were returned. This provided 61 useable questionnaires 
from a revised population of 80, or a 76 percent return. 
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Data Processing 

Data on the returned questionnaires was transferred to a Fortran 
Coding Form and IBM Cards were key punched at the Portland State 
University Computer Center. Each card, with 73 columns or responses 
represented one questionnaire. A talley program was run on the cards 
at the Computer Center and the frequency and percentage distribution 
for each response was listed on the print-out. A cross-tab program 
was also run which correlated selected questions with each other show¬ 
ing if they were related or independent of each other. 



CHAPTER IV 


PRESENTATION AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

In this section the results of the study have been discussed 
question by question with each possible response listed and explained. 

A frequency and percentage domination was shown for each question 
and correlations among certain responses have been made where it was 
felt applicable. 

Years in Present Ministry 

Two-thirds of the ministers had been at their present church for 
less than 6 years. That supported the belief held by many, that ministers 
are very mobile and seldom stay longer than 5 years in any one church. 

It was assumed that if the minister remained in one church for several 
years, he would grow increasingly more familiar with the individuals 
there, and perhaps spend an increasing amount of time involved in Coun-. 
seling. The results showed, however, that there was no positive rela¬ 
tionship between the length of time in the same church and the amount of 
time spent in Counseling. There was also no relationship shown between 
the time variable and the number of times that a specific individual was 


seen for Counseling. 
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TABLE I 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE NUMBER OF YEARS IN THE 
MINISTER’S CURRENT 
MINISTRY j 


Years in Present Ministry 

1-2 

3-5 

6-9 

10-15 

Over 

15 

No 

Answer 

a. No. of Responses 

19 

22 

12 

7 

1 

0 

b. Percent of Total* 

31% 36% 

19% 

11% 

1% 

0% 


*The Percentages used have been rounded off to the nearest whole 
number and may not total exactly 100 


Membership of Church 

The size of the church where the minister was employed was any¬ 
where from under 75 to over 350 members. It was expected that the 
size of the church would dictate the Counseling patterns to a large ex¬ 
tent, and the size did directly affect the amount of time spent in Coun¬ 
seling. Over 80 percent of the ministers from the largest churches 
spent more than 6 hours per week Counseling, while about the same per¬ 
centage from the smallest churches spent less than 5 hours per week in 
Counseling. Few relationships were found, however, between size and 
other variables. It was expected that church size might be related to 
the kinds of problems seen or the procedures used, and some correla¬ 
tions were found. it only seemed appropriate that as the number of 
people in the church increased so should the Counseling demands and the 
amount of time spent in Counseling. 
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TABLE II 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE SIZE OF THE 
CHURCH 


Over No 


Membership of Church 

25-75 76-150 

151-250 

251-350 

350 

Ans, 

a. No. of Responses 

7 16 

13 

11 

14 

0 

b. Percent of Total 

11% 26% 

21% 

18% 

22% 

0% 


Size of Town Served 

The size of the town or city in which fhe minister was located was 
also varied, with about the same number coming from towns under 
5, 000 as those from towns over 10, 000. The size of the town did not 
necessarily determine the size of the church as approximately only half 
of the smallest and largest churches were located in the smallest and 
largest towns. It was thought a larger town would provide for more 
referral resources and would therefore utilize them more. However, 
results showed there was no relationship. Although a large town might 
be considered to breed more social deviency, such as the use of alco¬ 
hol and drugs, it was not found to be a cause for Counseling more than 
in smaller towns. It appeared that the kind of counseling that was done 
by the ministers was more due to individual than corporate differences. 
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TABLE III 

THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE SIZE 
OF THE TOWN 
SERVED 


Size of Town Served 

100 - 
1, 000 

1,001- 
5, 000 

5,001- 
10, 000 

10, 001- Over 
20,000 20,000 

No 

Answer 

a. No. of Responses 

9 

17 

10 

8 

16 

0 

b. Percent of Total 

14% 

27% 

16% 

13% 

26% 

0% 


Differentiating Pastoral Counseling from other Kinds of Counseling 

As the literature revealed, there were varying thoughts by the 
ministers as to what Pastoral Counseling was. It was assumed that 
almost all of the ministers would characterize it in some Spirital or 
religious manner. The majority did describe it in terms of its rela¬ 
tionship to God, its reliance on Faith, and its use of the Bible and 
Prayer, Only 14% stated that it did not differ from other kinds of 
counseling or differed only in n non-Spiritual n terms. 

The orientation that the minister had toward counseling closely 
related to his use of Prayer and Scripture during Counseling sessions. 

If he saw no difference or only a Secular difference, tne chances were 
2 to 1 that he utilized prayer or Scripture only rarely. If saw a Spirit¬ 
ual difference, 69 percent utilized Prayer and 59 percent utilized Scrip¬ 


ture often or almost always. 
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TABLE IV 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF HOW PASTORAL COUNSELING 
IS DIFFERENT FROM 
OTHER KINDS OF 
COUNSELING 


No. of Responses Percent of Total 


No Difference 4 

Secular Difference 5 

Spiritual Difference 43 

No Answer 9 


6 % 

8 % 

70% 

14% 


Priorities of Pastoral Duties to the Minister, the Board and the Congre¬ 
gation 


This question was designed to determine how important, (com¬ 
pared to other duties), Counseling was to the Minister, and how impor¬ 
tant he felt it was to his Board, (elected governing body within the 
Church), and his congregation in general. It required the Minister to 
rank, by priority, six suggested pastoral duties. The results indicated 
a wide range of thinking as what the priorities are, but the ministers’ 
perception of how the Board and congregation would rank them, closely 
matched his own ranking. That could have meant that churches hire 
ministers who think like they do, but it is also possible that the minister 
projects onto his Board and congregation his own thinking, which could 
only be determined if both Board and people in the church were polled 
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independently of the minister. This illustration shows how often each 
duty was listed in first, second or third priority. 


FIGURE 1 


Top Pri orities of the Minister and His P erc eption of t he Pr ioritie s of 
the Board and Congregation 
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It was quite evident that Preaching is considered the most 
important duty by Minister, Board, and congregation. Most saw Coun¬ 
seling as being of least importance to the board and fourth, out of six, 
to minister and congregation. 

There was no significant correlation between the minister’s rank¬ 
ing of counseling and the amount of time spent per week involved in Coun¬ 
seling. That seemed unusual, and indicated that regardless of how 
important the minister felt counseling was, the counseling demands of 
the congregation remained fairly constant. There was more relation¬ 
ship between the perceived importance to the congregation and the amount 
of time spent per week in Counseling. The majority who listed it as low 
priority to congregation, spent a low amount of time Counseling, and the 
majority who listed it as high priority for congregation spent a high 
amount of time Counseling. It is unknown whether the perceived impor¬ 
tance of counseling to the congregation determined the amount of time 
spent in counseling, or whether more time spent in counseling deter¬ 
mined that it was more important to the congregation. 

This question revealed a great deal as to what skills the minister 
needs to have in order to be hired by the board and accepted by the con¬ 
gregation. The minister’s Counseling skills must be in conjunction with 
his skills in preaching, teaching, and evangelizing if he is to keep his 
job. But the importance of Counseling cannot be dismissed, and the 
minister’s abilities must reflect that importance. 
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TABLE V 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
IMPORTANCE OF COUNSELING TO THE 
MINISTER, THE BOARD, AND THE 
CONGREGATION 


No 

Counseling* Priority #1 #2 #3 #4 #5 #6 #7 Answer 

a. Self 

1) No. of Respon¬ 

ses 1 8 14 14 8 6 1 9 

2) Percent of 

Total 1% 13% 22% 22% 13% 9% 1% 14% 

b. Board 

1) No. of Respon¬ 
ses 1 1 8 8 14 15 1 13 

2) Percent of 

Total 1% 1% 13% 13% 22% 24% 1% 21% 

c. Congregation 

1) No. of Respon¬ 
ses 1 8 9 14 11 8 0% 14% 


*The data on the other pastoral duties is presented in Appendix C. 


Average Number of Hours Spent per Week in Counseling 

Seventy-five percent of the Ministers spent between 0 and 8 hours 
per week in Counseling. The average amount of time spent was between 
5 and 6 hours per week, or about 15 percent of a 40 hour week. That was 
half the amount of time found by Eaton (1963)^ in a study he made of 34 
Suburban Pittsburgh pastors in 1963. He found that 30 percent of their 
time was spent in Counseling. His study was only of large city churches 
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though, and this study more accurately reflects the average time spent 
in Counseling by a cross-section of ministers from various sized 
churches and towns. 

Fourteen percent of the ministers did not answer the question, 
primarily because of an inability to compute an average number of hours 
due to wide weekly differences in Counseling demands. As stated earlier, 
the time spent in Counseling was generally related to Church size. Vir¬ 
tually all of the ministers who did less than 3 hours of Counseling per 
week came from churches with under 150 members. Nineteen percent 
of the ministers utilized over 9 hours per week in Counseling which indi¬ 
cated that Counseling is especially necessary and important to some 
churches and/or ministers. 

TABLE VI 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT PER 
WEEK IN COUNSELING 

Hours Over No 


Total Responses 

None 

1-2 

3-5 

6-8 

9-11 

12-14 

15 

Answer 

No. of Responses 

1 

8 

13 

17 

6 

4 

3 

9 

Percent of Total 

1% 

13% 

21% 

27% 

9% 

6% 

4% 

14% 


Low 

Med. 

Hi. 






Answered Responses 

0-5 

6-8 

9+ 






No. of Responses 

22 

17 

13 






Percent of Total 

42% 

33% 

25% 
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Problem Areas : 

This question was designed to determine how often each of nine 
suggested problem areas were the primary reason that Counseling was 
sought or given. Other problem areas listed, besides those suggested, 
included one mention each of Community Problems, group and intra¬ 
personal problems. 

The illustration below shows the overall results of the question by 
charting the total percent of respondents who felt each problem area was 
often or almost always the primary reason Counseling was sought. Each 
separate response will then be dealt with in detail. 


FIGURE 2 



Family Marital Pre- Sexual D.eath & Yoca- Spir- 
mar’l sickness tional lfual 
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Interpersonal Problem s 

Individuals sought out Pastoral Counseling for interpersonal 
problems often or almost always (68 percent) of the time. It was rated 
as the numberone problem for which counseling was sought almost 
always, but when "often' 1 , and "almost always" are lumped together, it 
was fifth in frequency behind Spiritual, Family, Marital, and death and 
sickness problems. Individuals very often sought out Pastoral Counsel¬ 
ing for problems they were having in relationships. 

Family Problems (involving at least three people) 

The high percentage of people seen for family problems (78 per¬ 
cent often or almost always) indicated that ministers spend a great deal 
of time treating the same kind of problems that bring people into men¬ 
tal health clinics and Family Counseling Services. Only 14 percent 
stated that they seldom counseled family problems, and no one said that 
they never did. 

Marital Problems 

The same ministers who dealt with family problems a high degree 
of the time, also came into contact with marital problems. Only five 
ministers, out of 48, felt that they counseled maritals less than families. 
Three thought they saw more maritals than families. That close rela¬ 
tionship indicated that if the minister sees one kind of problem, he is 


likely to see the other also. 
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Pre-Marital 

It was thought that because the minister often performs wedding 
ceremonies, he would often provide pre-marital counseling for the cou¬ 
ple. Fifty-nine percent considered pre-mfarital counseling as often or 
almost always the reason counseling was sought. Again it was related 
to how much time they spent in marital counseling. Ninety-five per¬ 
cent of those who did extensive pre-marital counseling also did exten¬ 
sive marital counseling. 

Sexual 

Counseling regarding sexual problems was seldom or never the 
primary reason counseling was sought with the majority of the mini¬ 
sters. Perhaps people within the Church were embarrassed to seek 
out the minister for that problen^ or the minister may consider it only 
symtomatic and not the primary reason for counseling. Many ministers 
never counsel for sexual problems more than any other suggested prob¬ 
lem area. It was related to pre-marital problems, however, as two- 
thirds of those dealing with sexual problems frequently saw pre-marital 
problems. The size of the church and town was also shown to be related 
to the frequency of this problem area. Ministers from large churches 
were 2-1/2 times more apt to counsel sexual problems often than min¬ 
isters from the smallest churches. If the town was over 10, 000, min¬ 
isters were twice as apt to see this problem often,than those ministers 
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from towns under 5, 000. This finding indicates that in larger churches 
or towns sexual problems are more prevalent, more discussed, or more 
reported by the minister than in smaller churches and towns. 

Death and Sickness 

Counseling around problems dealing with death and sickness 
accounted for the fourth most prevalent problem area. This area has 
been traditionally associated with Pastoral Counseling because of the 
religious and philosophical questions which surround death. Seventy- 
one percent of the ministers provided counseling in this area extensive¬ 
ly. Even though it might be suspected that there would be more demand 
for this kind of counseling in a large church, the results showed there 
was almost always identical frequency for the largest and smallest 
churches. 

Spritual Problems 

This problem area which is especially associated with Pastoral 
Counseling accounted for the largest percentage of high frequency coun¬ 
seling. However, only 13 percent felt that it was almost always the rea¬ 
son counseling was sought. Based on much of the literature, such as 
32 

Arbuckle (1969) , it would be assumed that this problem area would be 

listed by the majority as almost always the reason that counseling is 
sought. In fact, the results showed that family problems are only 
slightly less prevalent than Spiritual problems. Some ministers may 
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have believed that the other problems are symptomatic, or the result of 
Spiritual problems, but it appeared that it was more related to the min¬ 
isters whole philosophy regarding counseling. Eighty-six percent of the 
ministers who used Prayer in the Counseling session of a great deal, 
felt that Spiritual problems were often or almost always the reason 
counseling was sought. 

Vocational Problems 

Vocational related problems are least likely to be referred to the 
pastor. Only 8 percent considered this problem to be often the reason 
counseling was sought. That may have indicated that people within the 
church do not have many vocational problems, or that the minister is 
seen as ineffective or inappropriate in dealing with job related matters, 
and therefore not contacted. 

Alcohol and Drugs 

Although these are serious social problems, 65 percent reported 
that they never or seldom deal with them in counseling. It is wondered 
why, if the minister is seen as an especially trusted person, that more 
people do not seek out his counseling in this area. Perhaps church peo¬ 
ple found it difficult to approach the minister regarding deviant behavior. 
The minister may be viewed as making value judgments and condemning 
such behavior. It might have also been possible that individuals within 

the church are just not as involved in these kinds of activities as much 
as those outside the church. 
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Unexpectedly, no correlation could be made between the size of 
the church or town and prevalency of this problem area. 


TABLE VII 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE PRIMARY REASONS PASTORAL 
COUNSELING IS 
SOUGHT 


Problem Areas 

Never 

Seldom 

No 

Opinion 

Often 

Almost 

Always 

No 

Answer 

1. Interpersonal 

a. No. of Responses 

0 

9 • 

3 

32 

10 

7 

b. Percent of Total 

0% 

14% 

4% 

52% 

16% 

11% 

2. Family 

a. No. of Responses 

0 

9 

2 

41 

7 

2 

b. Percent of Total 

0% 

14% 

3% 

67% 

11% 

3% 

3. Marital 

a. No. of Responses 

0 

12 

0 

42 

4 

3 

b. Percent of Total 

0% 

19% 

0% 

68% 

6% 

4% 

4. Pre-Marital 

a. No. of Responses 

1 

19 

2 

34 

3 

2 

b. Percent of Total 

1% 

31% 

3% 

55% 

4% 

3% 

5. Sexual 

a. No. of Responses 

7 

37 

1 

12 

0 

4 

b. Percent of Total 

11% 

60% 

1% 

19% 

0% 

6% 

6. Death in Sickness 

a. No. of Responses 

0 

15 

0 

39 

5 

2 

b. Percent of Total 

7. Spiritual 

0% 

24% 

0% 

64% 

7% 

3% 

a. No. of Responses 

0 

9 

1 

42 

8 

2 

b. Percent of Total 

0% 

13% 

1% 

68% 

13% 

3% 

8. Vocational 

a. No. of Responses 

2 

43 

4 

5 

0 

7 

b. Percent of Total 

3% 

70% 

6% 

8% 

0% 

11% 

9. Alcohol or Drugs 

a. No. of Responses 

• 5 

35 

1 

13 

0 

7 

b. Percent of Total 

8% 

57% 

1% 

21% 

0% 

11% 
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Procedures used during the Counseling Session 

As with the problem areas, pastors were asked to indicate how 
often they utilized the suggested counseling procedures or techniques 
during an average counseling session. It was hoped that this would 
reveal some of what the minister does while he counsels. 

The illustration below summarizes the procedures and indicates 
which ones were used extensively (often or almost always). Each will 
then be discussed individually. 


FIGURE 3 


Most Frequently used Procedures of the Minister Du ring an Average 
Counsel in g Session 



Prayer Scrip- Medi- Clari- Giving Listen- Giving Referring 
ture tation fication Advice ing Info. Person 
Read’g Elsewhere 


% who utilized procedure often or almost always 
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Prayer 

It was expected that the majority of the ministers would indicate 
that they used prayer during their counseling sessions almost always. 
That was believed because of the strong emphasis on prayer in the 
Christian Church and at Northwest Christian College in all areas of the 
ministry. Also, Tweedie (1963)^, Hiltner (1961)^, and Wise (1951)^^, 
in their books on Pastoral Counseling, stress the importance and legiti¬ 
macy of prayer and Scripture reading during the counseling session. 

The results showed, however, that only 20 percent of the ministers used 
it almost always and 34 percent said they seldom utilized it during coun¬ 
seling. 

As stated earlier, the use of Prayer was related to how the min¬ 
ister defined Pastoral Counseling. If the description was in Spiritual 
terms they were much more likely to utilize the Spiritual resource of 
Prayer. The use of Prayer was also found to be related to the size of 
the congregation. Twenty-six percent of the ministers who came from 
a church of under 150 members used Prayer on a low (never or seldom) 
frequency basi§ and 74 percent on a high (often or almost always) fre¬ 
quency basis. If the church had over 250 members, the figures were 
54 percent for low usage and 45 percent for high usage. The reason for 
that may have been because a large church is less personal and more 
formal and, therefore, may be less likely to use such as '’intimate” 
technique. It was also possible that ministers of larger churches were 
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less conservative in their Theology and did not believe in the necessity 
of Prayer in the counseling session as much as those ministers from 
smaller churches. The real reason for this phenomenon can only be 
determined through further research. \ 

Scripture Reading 

Most of the same assumptions made concerning the use of Prayer, 
were also made regarding the minister’s use of Scripture reading in the 
counseling session. Because of the evangelical nature of the Christian 
Church, and their emphasis on the Authority of the Bible, it was expec¬ 
ted that that Authority would often be brought directly into the Counseling 
session. Nevertheless, the results showed that only 8 percent utilized 
Scripture reading almost always, 45 percent often, 33 percent seldom, 
and 4 percent never utilized it. Although, in general, the Bible was 
used less than Prayer, they were both assumed to be Spiritual resour¬ 
ces and were found to be closely correlated. Seventy percent of the 
ministers who utilized Scripture seldom, also seldom utilized Prayer, 
and 93 percent of those who used Scripture almost always used Prayer 
often or almost always. 

As with the use of Prayer, Scripture reading was found to be 
related to church size. If the church was under 250 members, about 
64 percent of the ministers used Prayer extensively. If the church was 
over 250 members, 42 percent used it extensively. The same implica¬ 
tions made regarding church size and prayer, may be applicable here also 
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Meditation 

PaulTournier (Tweedie, 1966) has stated that within Pastoral 
or Christian Counseling it is important to have a period of quiet com¬ 
munion during which both parties in the Therapy session wait before 

j 

God for his guidance. It was felt that a time for meditation or God- 
directed thinking in the counseling session would also bo a "Spiritual 
Technique", but less direct than Prayer or Scripture reading. The 
findings indicated that it was the least used of the three with only 15 per¬ 
cent stating that they used it often or almost always. Forty-five per¬ 
cent used it seldom and 19 percent never practiced it during counseling 
sessions. Most ministers were evidently not comfortable with this 
resource or did not believe it to be of value. 

It was shown to be significantly related to the use of Prayer, and 
90 percent of the ministers who used meditation often also responded to 
a high frequency use of Prayer. It was not found to be related to the 
size of the church and it appeared that no variables could be correlated 
to this relatively unused procedure. 

Clarification 

Although the technique of clarification is used extensively within 
Social Work and Psychology, it was thought that ministers might not be 
as familiar with it. The fact that 82 percent practiced it often or almost 
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always, second only to listening, indicated that ministers were familiar 
with the term and utilized it in their counseling. 

Giving Advice 

Many professional Counselors avoid advice giving for various 
reasons. The pastors indicated that 40 percent of them give advice 
often or almost always. The role of advisor may be built into the min¬ 
ister's job of preaching and teaching, and this advice giving may carry 
over into the counseling situation. 

Listening and Giving Information 

The vast majority indicated that they listened and gave informa¬ 
tion within the counseling session often or almost always. 

Referring Person Elsewhere 

It was anticipated that ministers would seldom utilize the referral 
process, and transfer people to other counselors or agencies. Min¬ 
isters have been sometimes accused by other counselors of holding on 
to their "Cases" even when a referral would be appropriate. The re¬ 
sults showed that they were split between seldom and often, with the 
majority listing that they seldom referred people. Sixteen percent 
were undecided regarding this question,which may have indicated that 
they did not usually think about their referral patterns. 
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TABLE VIII 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOW 
OFTEN IDENTIFIED PROCEDURES ARE 
USED IN AN AVERAGE PASTORAL 
COUNSELING SESSION 


Procedures 

Never 

No 

Seldom Opinion Often 

Almost 

Always 

No 

Answer 

1 . 

Prayer 

a. No, of Responses 

1 

21 

0 

25 

13 

1 


b. Percent of Total 

1% 

34% 

0% 

41% 

20% 

1% 

2. 

Scripture Reading 
a. No. of Responses 

3 

20 

3 

28 

5 

2 


b. Percent of Total 

4% 

33% 

4% 

45% 

8% 

3% 

3. 

Meditation 

a. No. of Responses 

12 

28 

2 

9 

1 

8 


b. Percent of Total 

19% 

45% 

3% 

14% 

1% 

13% 

4. 

Clarification 
a. No. of Responses 

0 

1 

3 

26 

25 

5 


b. Percent of Total 

0% 

1% 

4% 

42% 

40% 

8% 

5. 

Giving Advice 
a. No. of Responses 

3 

29 

1 

22 

3 

3 


b. Percent of Total 

4% 

47% 

1% 

36% 

4% 

4% 

6. 

Listening 

a. No, of Responses 

0 

0 

0 

7 

53 

1 


b. Percent of Total 

0% 

0% 

0% 

11% 

86% 

1% 

7. 

Giving Information 
a. No. of Responses 

0 

6 

0 

36 

14 

5 


b. Percent of Total 

0% 

9% 

0% 

59% 

22% 

8% 

8. 

Referring Person 
Elsewhere 
a. No. of Responses 

0 

26 

5 

20 

0 

10 


b. Percent of Total 

0% 

42% 

8% 

32% 

0% 

16% 
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Training Received; How Helpful it Was in Preparation For the Role as 
Counselor 

This section of the questionnaire dealt with where and when the 
ministers had received training in counseling and how they evaluated 
that training. 

Year Graduated from Northwest Christian College 

The results showed a wide spread in the number of years in which 
ministers graduated from NCC. Graduation dates fell between 1930 and 
1971 with the average being between 1955 and 1959. Sixty-two percent 
graduated after 1955, which indicated that the majority of the ministers 
are under 40 years old. NCC has continued to grow over the years and 
had their largest enrollment ever in 1972-1973. However, the recent 
increase in enrollment was not picked up by the survey because many 
recent graduates have gone directly to Seminary, and have not yet begun 
their full-time ministry. In 1971, there were 61 NCC graduates in 
Seminary, and a study directed at them, would yield additional valuable 
information regarding the NCC Counseling Program. 
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TABLE IX 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE YEAR GRADUATED FROM 
NORTHWEST CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE 


No. of 

Year Graduated Responses _ Percent of Total 


1, 

1970 or After 

3 

4% 

2. 

1965 - 1969 

10 

16% 

3. 

I960 - 1964 

9 

14% 

4. 

1955 - 1959 

17 

28% 

5. 

1950 - 1954 

7 

11% 

6 . 

1945 - 1949 

5 

8% 

7. 

1940 - 1944 

5 

8% 

8. 

1939 or Before 

4 

6% 

9. 

No Answer 

0 

0% 


Seminary Attended 

Seventy-one percent of the ministers indicated that they had atten¬ 
ded a graduate Seminary after finishing at NCC. There were 5 separate 
Seminaries listed to which at least two NCC graduates had attended. 
Phillips University in Enid, Oklahoma was the largest attended Seminary 
with 22 percent of the ministers having gone to school there. 

It was assumed that the 29 percent who did not specify a Seminary, 
received no further education following their graduation from NCC. That 
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meant that almost one-third of the ministers in the study received their 
only Ministerial education, including training in Counseling at NCC. It 
cannot be assumed, therefore, as some have stated, that NCC just pre¬ 
pares ministers for Seminary. In many cases, the ministers’ formal 
education begins and ends with NCC. That underscores the responsi¬ 
bility that NCC has to adequately prepare ministers in all areas of the 
ministry, including counseling. In addition, as was stated earlier, 
going on to Seminary does not guarantee that further Counseling training 
will be obtained. 


TABLE X 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE SEMINARY 
ATTENDED 


Seminary 


No. of 
Responses 


1. Butler (later became 

Christian Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary 5 

2. Christian Theological 

Seminary 10 

3. Drake 4 

4. Emmanuel 2 

5. Phillips 14 

6. Others 8 

7. None 8 

8. No Answer 10 


Percent of Total 


7% 

16% 

6 % 

3% 

22 % 

12 % 

13% 

16% 
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Institutes and Seminars Attended 

Various institutes and seminars provided many of the ministers 
with Counseling training after their formal education had ended. Almost 
all of these training sessions were voluntary, and the minister attended 
in order to increase his knowledge or skills. Sixty-four percent of the 
ministers indicated that they had attended some institute or seminar 
which dealt with the area of Counseling or Human Behavior. Half of 
those who attended, went to one or more of the following: 1. Basic 
Youth Conflicts--A week long intensive Seminar held in Portland twice 
a year by Bill Gothard which applies the Bible to various individual and 
family conflicts, 2. Family Life Institute--A weekend of lecture and dis¬ 
cussion looking from a Christian viewpoint at marital and family prob¬ 
lems. It is held at various churches in the Northwest and usually led by 
Dr. Bixler from NCC, and the Christian Family Institute (CFI). 3. 
Mental Health Clinics--various length and subject seminars sponsored 
by local mental health associations. It was expected that more than 24 
percent would have taken advantage of Basic Youth Conflicts or Family 
Life Institute. These Training sessions are geared especially for Chris¬ 
tians, and CFI is aimed especially at the Christian Church. One possible 
reason that these aind other resources were not utilized more is that it 
requires a large segment of time to be taken away from normal min¬ 
isterial duties. Ministers might have also found the available Seminars 
to be of no value. The fact that one-third had not indicated attending any 
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Continuing Education course, points out again the necessity for NCC to 
provide an adequate Counseling education while the minister is in school. 

TABLE XI 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF INSTITUTES OR SEMINARS 
ATTENDED 


Institutes or Seminars 

No. of 
Responses 

Percent of Total 

1. Basic Youth Conflicts 

11 

18% 

2. Family Life Institute 

4 

6% 

3. Mental Health Clinic 

5 

8% 

4. Others 

2° 

32% 

5. None 

1 

1% 

6. No Answer 

20 

32% 


Evaluation of Training - NCC 

In preparing them for the role of Pastoral Counselors, the major¬ 
ity (68 percent) of the ministers evaluated NCC as being fairly or very 
helpful. Six percent felt it was extremely helpful and 16 percent felt it 
did not help at all. Because much of the Counseling Program at NCC is 
on an elective basis, it is not known which of these ministers made full 
use of the courses offered, and who took no counseling classes. Despite 
this obvious limitation, the fact remains that over half of the ministers 
found that at best, they were only slightly helped at NCC to be Counselors. 
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The issue is raised as to how helpful NCC would like to be in preparing 
ministers to Counsel. The fact that there has been increased emphasis 
on counseling in the last 10 years at NCC showed that there has been a 
greater commitment toward training counselors than ever before. The 
increased emphasis on counseling in recent years seemed to have had an 
affect on how ministers evaluated the program. Over 70 percent of the 
ministers who graduated before I960 felt that they were not helped or 
only slightly helped at NCC to be counselors. Just over half of the grad¬ 
uates since I960 said the same. This difference may also be due, in 
part, to the fact that if the minister was a recent graduate, he could re¬ 
call his training at NCC better and relate it more closely to his present 
attitudes and feelings than the minister who graduated over 15 years ago. 
In any case, if NCC has really committed itself to giving effective Coun¬ 
seling Training, the findings have indicated that some changes or addi¬ 
tions in the curriculum may be needed in order to provide a program 
which is more helpful in preparing ministers for the role of Counselors. 
Possible suggestions for change are evaluated later in this paper. 

Seminary 

Of the 41 ministers who indicated that they had attended Seminary, 
54 percent felt that it was very or extremely helpful in preparing them to 
become Counselors. Forty-six percent believed it was not helpful or 
only fairly helpful. Although it showed that even attending Seminary was 
many times not especially helpful in counseling preparation, the 
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assumption that Seminary would be more helpful than NCC, was slightly 
confirmed. Fifty-four percent rated NCC as not helpful or only fairly 
helpful to them as counselors, compared to 46 percent who felt the same 
about Seminary. Thirty-six percent felt NCC was very or extremely 
helpful, compared to 54 percent who felt the same about Seminary. It 
was not clear whether the reason for this was because ministers could 
specialize in counseling more at Seminary, or because there were more 
counseling courses and requirements at Seminary. No specific Seminary 
was found to be more effective than the others, which indicated that no 
Seminary appreciably stressed counseling more than the others. It may 
also have been that the ministers were not as satisfied qualitatively with 
the program at NCC as compared to Seminary. 

Institutes and Seminars 

As expected the vast majority (84 percent) of the ministers who 
attended one or more Institute or Seminars, felt they were very or 
extremely helpful. No one attended a Counseling Institute or Seminary 
which they felt was of no help to them as Counselors. It was anticipated 
that that would be the case because of the choice involved in attending 
on-going educational functions. The Minister would not be likely to 
attend something unless he felt that it would be helpful. It may also 
indicate that most of the institutes and seminars available to ministers 
are well done and valuable resources. The religious institutes such as 
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Basic Youth Conflicts and Family Life Institute were found to be of 
great value, but no more than mental health clinic seminars. That in¬ 
dicates that ministers are able to learn a great deal within varying 
contexts and philosophies. 

However, 31 percent did not indicate that they had attended any 
institute or seminar. Over half of that number also had not attended 
Seminary, which meant that NCC was the total source of Counseling 
training for about 18 percent of the ministers. Of that number who re¬ 
ceived all of their training at NCC, 58 percent felt that it was not help¬ 
ful. Evidently the majority of the minizters who do not continue their 
education in any way after graduating from NCC, were especially not 
satisfied with NCC’s Training of them for Counseling. It was not clear 
why this was the case, but it implied a need for further research to 
determine how NCC can be more effective in reaching the minister who 
does not seek out further counseling education. 
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TABLE XII 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOW 
HELPFUL TRAINING HAS BEEN IN PREPARING 
THE MINISTER FOR THE ROLE 
OF COUNSELOR 


Ex- 



Not 

F airly 

No 

Veiy 

tremely No 

Training Received at 

Helpful Helpful Opinion Helpful 

Helpful Ans. 

1. Northwest Christian 






College 

a. No. of Responses 

10 

24 

2 

18 

4 3 

b. Percent of Total 

16% 

38% 

3% 

30% 

b% 4% 

2. Seminary 






a. No. of Responses 

b. Percent of Total 

3 

16 

0 

18 

4 20 

(who attended) 

6% 

40% 

0% 

45% 

9% 

c. Percent of Total 






(who did not attend) 





32% 

3. Institutes or Seminars 






a. No. of Responses 

b. Percent of Total 

0 

3 

4 

20 

15 19 

(who attended) 

0% 

7% 

9% 

48% 

36% 

c. Percent of Total 






(who did not attend) 





31% 


Suggestions regarding the NCC Counseling Program 

After evaluating NCC in terms of how helpful it was in preparing 
them to be Counselors, the ministers were asked to rate, by degree of 
agreement, various suggestions regarding the NCC Counseling Program. 
It was felt that this would reveal specific strengths or weaknesses with¬ 
in the program. Because of unfamiliarity with the current Counseling 

Program at NCC, many of the ministers did not feel knowledgeable 
enough to respond, and either left the question blank or checked "no 


opinion”. 
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FIGURE 4 


A Percentage Distribution of the Number of Ministers Who Agreed and 
Disagreed with Various Suggestions Regarding 
the NCC Counseling 
Program 
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No Change Necessary 

This suggestion was made in order to determine how satisfied the 
ministers wete with the present NCC Counseling program, or the one 
which they* remembered. It was felt that whether the ministers were 
helped by the counseling program at NCC or not, that, in itself, did not 
necessarily indicate if they were satisfied with it or not. The results 
showed that 14 percent agreed with the statement, or felt that change 
was not necessary, and 43 percent disagreed, or wanted change. Seventy 
five percent of those who wanted change had received, at most, only a 
fair amount of help from NCC in becoming a Counselor. That showed 
that there was a positive correlation between perceived helpfulness and 
satisfaction with the program. If they were not helped very much, they 
were more likely to want changes in the program. In other words, most 
ministers wanted to be helped more. 

When this question was related to the year in which the minister 
graduated from NCC, the findings indicated that 75 percent of those who 
graduated after I960 disagreed, or believed that there should be changes. 
Forty-two percent of those who graduated between 1950 and 1959, and 30 
percent of those who graduated before 1950, believed the same. There¬ 
fore, it was the most recent graduates who were not content with the 
status quo. That was just the reverse of how helpful the ministers be¬ 
lieved NCC had been in preparing them as Counselors. With that ques¬ 
tion, it was the recent graduates who indicated that they had received 
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more Kelp than the earlier graduates had indicated. It was not clearly- 
understood why- graduates within the last 13 y-ears felt that NCC was 
more helpful,and at the same time felt it needed more changes than those 
ministers who had graduated earlier. It may have indicated that although 
the Counseling Program had been emphasized more in the last few years, 
and theoretically become more helpful than before, younger ministers 
want a larger or a different kind of program. This increased interest in 
Counseling parallels the increased popularity in Counseling seen in all 
of the helping professions. 

Add More Clinical Counseling Courses 

This suggestion would have increased the number of Counseling 
Courses offered within the Counseling Program at NCC, Fifty-five per¬ 
cent agreed that there should be an increase and 12 percent felt there 
should not be an increase. The findings did not show what kind of 
Clinical counseling courses the ministers wanted, only that they wanted 
more courses available. It was not shown how many of the ministers 
took all of the courses that were offered, but last year only about 7 per¬ 
cent of the student body was enrolled in the Advanced Counseling Semi¬ 
nar, It is not known why the enrollment was so limited, but the study 
seemed to clearly indicate that the ministers wanted more counseling 
courses and opportunities to take them. 

Add More Psychology Courses 

The ministers were not as sure about Psychology Courses as they 
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were about Counseling courses. Only 35 percent stated that they agreed, 
while 12 percent disagreed that there should be more Psychology cour¬ 
ses. The remaining 45 percent was uncommitted. For some time, NCC 
has required a two term course in the Introduction to Psychology and 
offered one or two Psychology electives. The results showed that the 
ministers had more mixed feelings about Psychology than any other sug¬ 
gestion . This may have indicated that the ministers want more train¬ 
ing in Counseling skills than in Psychological insights. Also, because 
all of the ministers had taken the required Psychology course, they may 
have felt more courses were not necessary. Most ministers who stated 
their disagreement with the suggestion were also opposed to further 
counseling courses, and were generally satisfied with the program the 
way it was. 

Have Supervised Counseling Experience 

An assumption made at the beginning of this study, was that min¬ 
isters would find practical, supervised counseling experiences valuable 
in helping them to become counselors, just as Anton T. Boisen had dis¬ 
covered 50 years ago. The assumption was overwhelmingly supported. 
Seventy-four percent agreed with the suggestion, and half of those agreed 
strongly. Only one minister did not agree that there should be Supervised 
Counseling experiences available at NCC. That one minister was satis¬ 
fied with the counseling program the way it was, and opposed any sug¬ 
gestions for change. Interestingly, he stated that NCC had not been of 
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any help to him in the area of Counseling. Even ministers who were 
unsure about other suggestions, agreed with this one. As with the first 

suggestion, this was also related to the year the .minister graduated 

1 

from NCC. Over 90 percent of the graduates since I960 agreed that this 
experience should be available. Although graduates before 1950 did not 
indicate disagreement, only 47 percent were in agreeme nt. The results 
made it very clear that ministers would like to see some on-the-job, 
supervised experience in counseling available at NCC before graduating 
into the full-time ministry, with its counseling demands. 

Have Fewer Counseling Courses 

This suggestion was designed to measure opposite feelings regard¬ 
ing the NCC Counseling program. If the minister felt that the program 
was already overweighted with courses, it provided an opportunity for 
him to indicate that feeling. However, virtually no one agreed that 
there should be a reduction in Counseling courses. 

Make More Counseling Courses Mandatory for Graduation 

Because there were no counseling courses required for graduation 
at NCC, this suggestion was designed to measure how willing ministers 
would have been to have had counseling requirements. It was expected 
that while the minister was in school, the importance of learning to be a 
Counselor might seem relatively insignificant, and recognized only 
after he graduated, and became involved in Counseling within the Church. 
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A mandatory Counseling Course, or courses, would place more respon¬ 
sibility on the school to teach students what they need to know, and 
want to know later. The results showed that 41 percent agreed with the 
statement, and only 14 percent disagreed. Whether the minister felt 
NCC had been helpful or not helpful in preparing him for counseling, 
most believed that counseling courses should be required. The mini¬ 
sters were willing to make counseling courses mandatory for gradua¬ 
tion in order to be better Counselors. That indicated some commitment 


to Counseling education. 
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TABLE XIII 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ON LEVEL 
OF AGREEMENT REGARDING SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE NCC COUNSELING . 

PROGRAM 

Strong- 

Strongly No ly No 

Suggestions Disagree Disagree Opinion Agree Agree Answer 


1. No Change 

Necessary 

a. No. of Respon¬ 

ses 8 

b. Percent of Total 12% 

2. Add More Coun¬ 

seling Courses 

a. No. of Respon¬ 

ses 3 

b. Percent of Total 4% 

3. Add More Psy¬ 

chology Courses 

a. No. of Respon¬ 

ses 1 

b. Percent of Total 1% 

4. Have Supervised 

Counseling 

a. No. of Respon¬ 
ses 0 

b. Percent of Total 0% 

5. Have Fewer Coun¬ 

seling Courses 
a. No. of Respon¬ 
ses 20 

b. Percent of Total 32% 

6. Make More Coun¬ 

seling Courses 
Mandatory for 
graduates 

a. No. of Responses 1 

b. Percent of Total 1% 


19 

31% 


10 

16% 


1 

1 % 


20 

32% 


8 

13% 


12 6 2 12 

22% 11% 3% 19% 


10 23 11 9 

16% 37% 18% 14% 


19 19 39 

31% 31% 4% 14% 


7 20 26 7 

11% 32% 42% 11% 


12 0 0 9 

19% 0% 0% 14% 


15 19 7 10 

24% 30% H% 17% 
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Who Initiates the Counseling Process 

It was thought important to know how the minister got involved in 
a Counseling relationship. Results of this question and where the min¬ 
isters referred "cases”, would indicate the flow of people to and from 
the minister. The illustration below shows the distribution of sources 
that often or almost always initiate the Counseling Process. 

FIGURE 5 

A Percentage Distribution of Sources that Often or almost Always 
Initiated the Counseling Process 

Too 

95 



Help (The Minister) Professional 


Source 
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Person Seeking Help 

The results showed that 93 percent felt that the person seeking 
help often or almost always initiated the contact for Pastoral Counsel¬ 
ing. The minister was, therefore, viewed as a person who could be, 
and was, often approached by people who needed Counseling. The find¬ 
ings indicated that the minister was seen as a Counselor to people with¬ 
in the congregation, and related to as such when the need arose. Whether 
the minister wanted to counsel or not, it appeared that counseling 
demands were often made upon him, 

Family-Friend 

Thirty-six percent felt that the family often, or almost always, 
initiated the Counseling process, and 25 percent said that a friend of 
the troubled person often suggested that the minister see that person for 
counseling. The involvement of these '‘collateral* 1 people in the refer¬ 
ral process, showed that other people, besides the counselee, sought 
out the minister and directed him to individuals or families with prob¬ 
lems. The minister was seen as a resource person that family and 
friend could call upon, concerning people for whom they were concerned. 

You (The Minister) 

Only three ministers stated that they never initiated the counsel¬ 
ing process themselves. The remaining said that upon occasion, the 
first counseling contact with an individual or family was made by them. 
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It was expected that if a minister remained in the same church for 
several years, he would be able to recognize potential problems and be 
comfortable enough to make the initial counseling contact. The results 
supported that assumption. If the minister was in the church for less 
than 6 years, he was much less likely to initiate counseling himself, 
than if he had been in the same church for over 10 years. 

Other Professional 

Only 6 percent often received referrals from other professionals, 
while the majority never or seldom did. That seemed to have indicated 
that, although the minister was viewed as a counselor by people within, 
or related to the church, other professional people within the commu¬ 
nity did not utilize him as a counselor. It was also found that few referrals 
were made from the minister to other professionals. These facts sug¬ 
gested that there was little cross-over between Pastoral Counseling 
and other kinds of counseling, and indicates that ministers are fairly 
separated from other professionals and resources within the community. 
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TABLE XIV 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF WHO INITIATES THE COUNSELING 
PROCESS 


Source 


Occas- Almost No 

Never Seldom sionally Often Always Answer 


1. Person Seeking 
Help 

a. No. ofRespon- 


ses 

0 

2 

3 

23 

33 

0 

b. Percent of Total 

0% 

3% 

4% 

39% 

54% 

0% 

2. Family 

a. No. of Respon¬ 
ses 

1 

14 

23 

20 

3 

0 

b. Percent of Total 

1% 

22% 

37% 

32% 

4% 

0% 

3. Friend 

a. No. of Respon¬ 
ses 

1 

17 

26 

15 

1 

1 

b. Percent of Total 

1% 

27% 

42% 

24% 

1% 

1% 

4. You (The Minister) 
a. No. of Respon¬ 
ses 

3 

27 

13 

16 

0 

2 

b. Percent of Total 

4% 

44% 

21% 

26% 

0% 

3% 

5. Other Professional 
a. No. of Respon¬ 
ses 

9 

26 

15 

4 

0 

7 

b. Percent of Total 

14% 

42% 

24% 

6% 

0% 

11% 


Average Number of Counseling Sessions per Conta ct 

This question was asked to determine how involved, quantitatively, 
that ministers got with any one individual or family in a counseling 
relationship. It was expected that ministers used very short term 
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treatment, because either the problems they dealt with did not require 
extended treatment, or because the minister was not prepared to coun¬ 
sel people over long periods of time. The results clearly showed that 
most ministers did utilize very short term treatment. Forty-seven per¬ 
cent averaged less than 7 sessions. Only 6 percent averaged 7 to 10 
sessions, which was similar to the planned short term treatment 
utilized by many mental health and counseling agencies.- It was not 
clear why the majority spent so few sessions with their counselees. It 
may have been a function of time available for counseling. All of the 
ministers who averaged over 6 sessions per contact, spent over 8 hours 
per week in counseling, which was more time than the average minister 
spent. By keeping the number of sessions down, (the a.verage was 3-1/2 
per person), less time was required to be spent in counseling. Ninety 
percent of those who spent less than 3 hours per week in counseling, 
averaged less than 4 sessions per contact. Other factors involved in 
this question were not determined, and further study is required re¬ 
garding the ministers philosophy of counseling relationships. 
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TABLE XV 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF COUNSELING 
SESSION WITH ANY ONE 
INDIVIDUAL OR 
FAMILY 


Namter of Sessions 




1 

2-3 

4-6 

7-10 

Over 10 

No Ans, 

1. 

No. of Responses 

1 

29 

24 

4 

0 

3 

2. 

Percent of Total 

1% 

46% 

39% 

6% 

0% 

4% 


Ministers Use of Referral Sources 

The other half of the referral process was where ministers send 
people when they feel that a transfer is appropriate. As stated earlier, 
32 percent stated that they often referred people, who came to them for 
counseling, elsewhere. This question showed how often the referrals 
were made to 4 suggested referral sources. The illustration below 
shows the percentage of medium and high frequency use of 4 resources. 




FIGURE 6 
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Mental Health Clinic 

Because of the large number of mental health clinics within 
Oregon, most ministers should have had access to local clinics. Only 
8 percent referred there often though, and 18 percent never utilized the 
resource. Over a third of the ministers did occasionally refer people 
there, which made it much more popular than a private agency. There 
was no correlation between having attended a mental health clinic Semi¬ 
nar and using it as a referral source. 

Christian Family Institute (CFI ) 

As stated earlier, this is a specialized resource center, located 
in Eugene, and aimed primarily at Christians who need professional 
counseling. Because it is the only one of its kind within the Christian 
Church in Oregon, it was expected that ministers would use it exten¬ 
sively. Even though the results showed it to be more popular than any 
of the other suggested resources, only 18 percent of the ministers uued 
it often, and 13 percent never referred people there. It is not knowi 
why more of the ministers did not utilize the service more. The ques¬ 
tion of how often they refer people to the various services, may havo 
been interpreted to mean from among all "clients'’, rather than from 
those clients who were referred. Also, the distance of some ministers 
from Eugene, may have made referral prohibiting. The minister who 
used Prayer in his counseling session was much more likely to refer 
people to this Christian resource. About 23 percent of those who often 
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utilized the service, also often used Prayer in their counseling sessions. 
No relationship was found between church size, or the year graduated, 
and the use of CFI as a referral source. 

Private Social Agency 

This resource was utilized least of the four suggested, with over 
a third of the ministers never referring people to a private Social Agency 
Only 16 percent used it occasionally. It was not indicated whether the 
lack of referrals was because these agencies were not available, or be¬ 
cause the ministers were distrustful and hesitant about transferring 
people to a private, secular agency for counseling. The question re¬ 
mains to be answered by further research. 

Other Professional 

Although the "other professional" was not identified, 44 percent of 
the ministers said that they occasionally referred people to another pro¬ 
fessional person for counseling. The factors which were involved in 
this one-to-one referral were not determined. 
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TABLE XVI 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
HOW OFTEN PEOPLE ARE REFERRED 
BY THE MINISTER TO SPECIFIED 
RESOURCES 


Occa- Almost No 

Person Referred To _ Never Seldom signally Often Always Ans. 


1. Mental Health Clinic 

a. No. of Responses 11 

b. Percentage of Total 18% 

2. Christian Family- 

Institute 

a. No. of Responses 8 

b. Percentage of Total 13% 

3. Private Social Agency 

a. No. of Responses 22 

b. Percentage of Total 36% 

4. Another Professional 

a. No. of Responses 5 

b. Percentage of Total 8% 


20 

23 

5 

0 

2 

32% 

37% 

8% 

0% 

3% 

12 

24 

11 

0 

6 

19% 

39% 

18% 

0% 

9% 

21 

0 

1 

0 

7 

34% 

16% 

1% 

0% 

11% 

14 

27 

3 

0 

12 

22% 

44% 

4% 

0% 

19% 



CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSIONS 

RESULTS 

This study has been concerned with establishing descriptive 
information regarding the Counseling of a specific population of minis¬ 
ters, and to indicate how those ministers evaluated the training that they 
received in counseling. Data was obtained through questionnaires, which 
were sent to all of the senior, full-time Christian Church ministers in 
Oregon who had graduated from Northwest Christian College. From a 
total population of 80, 61 usable questionnaires were returned. 

Five basic questions were established for consideration at the out¬ 
set of the research project. Those questions, given in the introduction, 
are listed below with the findings from the survey. 

I. How Important is Counseling in the Priorities of the Minister , 
and How Much Time is utilized each Week for Counseling ? 

A. Priorities - out of six possible pastoral duties listed, the 
average minister felt that Counseling was fourth in importance, ahead of 
planning and administration. 

B. Time Spent in Counseling - The ministers ranged from 
no time to over 15 hours per week spent in Counseling, The average 
amount of time used for Counseling was 5-1/2 hours per week. 
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C. Sessions - The average minister had 3-1/2 sessions 
with each individual or family that he counseled. 

2, What Kinds of Problems are Dealt with in the Minister's 
Counseling Sessions ? 

A. Spiritual - This was the most prevalent problem dealt 
with. Eighty-one percent said it was often or almost always the reason 
counseling was sought. 

B. Family - Seen only slightly less often than Spiritual Prob¬ 
lems, 


C. Marital - Seen third in frequency, just behind family 

problems. 

D. Death and Sickness - Seen almost as often as marital 

problems. 

E. Interpersona l - Seen fifth in frequency, with 68 percent 
stating that was dealt with interpersonal problems often or almost 
always. 

F. Pre-Marital - Just over half of the ministers saw Pre¬ 
marital problems often or almost always. 

G. Alcohol and Drugs - Seen much less often than the above. 
Only 21 percent dealt with these problems often. 

H. Sexual - Rarely dealt with as a problem. 

I. Vocational - This problem area was dealt with very sel¬ 


dom by the ministers. 
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3. What are the Procedures, Technique s, or Res ourc es that 
the Minister Utilizes within the Counseling Process ? 

A. Listening - All of the ministers listened often or almost 
always in their counseling sessions. 

B. Clarification - This was the second most utilized proce ¬ 
dure. 


C. Giving Information - 71% gave out information often oi 


almost always. 

D. P ra ye r - 61% utilized prayer often or almost always ii. the 
counseling session. 

E. Scripture Reading - 52% read from the Bible often or 
almost always in the counseling session. 

F. Giving Advice - 41% gave advice often or almost always. 

G. Meditatio n - 15% practiced meditation often or almost 
always in the counseling session. 

4, How are People Referred to the Ministe r for Counseling, and 
How often, and Where dfres he refer them Els e where ? 

A. How are People referred to the Minister ? 

1) Person Seeking help - The vast majority of the min¬ 
ister’s clients were self-referrals. 

2) Family - 36% of the ministers received referrals 


from the family often or almost always. 
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3) Th e Minister - 26% of the ministers often initiated 
the counseling contact themselves. 

4 ) F r i end - 24% often received referrals from the 
clients' friends. 

5) Other Professionals - Only 6% often received refer¬ 
rals from other professionals. 

B. How Often Does th e Minister make Referrals ? 32% of the 
ministers indicated that they often referred individuals elsewhere as 
part of their counseling process. 42% selfom did. 

C. Where does the Minister Make Referrals ? 

1) Christian Family Institute - This resource was the 
most frequently used of the four suggested. 56% used it occasionally or 
often. 

2) Other Professional - Referrals were made to other 
professional people only slightly less often than to Christian Family 
Institute. 

3) Mental Health Clinic - 45% of the ministers occasi.on- 
ally or often referred people to a mental health clinic. 

4) Private Social Agency - Used only rarely by ministers. 

5. How do the ministers evaluate the training that they have re¬ 
ceived in counseling, and what suggestions, if any, do they have regard¬ 
ing the counseling program at NCC ? 
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A. Evaluation of Tr ai ning 

1) NGC - The majority felt that it had not been helpful 
or only fairly helpful to them in being a Counselor. One-third thought 
that it had been very helpful. 

2) Seminary - 61% indicated that they had attended 
seminary, and the majority of them believed that it had been very or 
extremely helpful to them in being a counselor. 

3) Institutes and Seminars - 64% had attended one or 
more Institute or Seminar. Almost all of which were found to be very 
or extremely helpful. 

B. Suggestions regarding the NCC Counseling Program 

1) Have Supervised Counseling Experience - 75% of 
the ministers agreed with this suggestion. Only one minister dis¬ 
agreed, and the rest did not state their opinion. 

2) Add more Clinical Counseling Courses - 55% 
agreed, 12% did not. 

3) Make more Counseling Courses Mandatory for 
Graduation - 41% agreed - 14% did not. 

4) Add more Psychology Courses - 35% agreed, 12% 
did not, while the majority made no comment about this suggestion. 

5) No Change Necessary - 14% were satisfied with the 

program the way it was, 43% were dissatisfied. 
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6) Have fewer Counseling Courses - No one agreed with 
this suggestion, 64 percent disagreed. The remaining ministers made 
no comment. 

Impact for Northwest Christian College 
With respect to the above cited results, numerous implications c an 
be made regarding the Counseling program at NCC. These results ap¬ 
pear to have supported the informal hypothesis that was made at the 
beginning of the study--that these ministers are doing extensive coun¬ 
seling for which they have not been sufficiently trained or prepared. 
Although an average of 5 or 6 hours per week spent in counseling may 
not be seen as extensive, it does represent a comparatively large in¬ 
vestment of time for the minister. Their evaluation of the Counseling 
training that they had received, indicated that it had generally not been 
as adequate as it could have been, or as complete as the ministers 
wanted. 

It was shown that perhaps as many as one-third of the graduates 
from NCC, who are now in the ministry, received their only formal 
education at NCC. It was also shown that ministers who go on to Semi¬ 
nary do not always receive adequate and helpful training in counseling. 
These facts place increased responsibility on NCC to prepare ministers 
in becoming knowledgeable and effective counselors. The evaluation of 
the NCC Counseling program revealed that, on the average, the miri- 
ster was only slightly helped in becoming a Counselor. Most agreed 
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that the program should be expanded and emphasized more than it is 
presently. 

It is recognized that NCC cannot be all things to all people, and 
that expansion is one area usually lead* to limitation in another. This 
study has not presumed to place the importance of counseling above al] 
other subjects taught at NCC, but it has clearly shown that Counseling 
is an important and necessary part of the ministry, and an area in which 
the ministers desire more training. 

In cooperating with this study, Dr. Bixler has shown his open- 
mindedness and interest in making the Counseling program more effec¬ 
tive and sensitive to the needs of ministers. 

The following recommendations are, therefore, made in light of 
this study: 

1. Make the " I ntroduction to Counseling" Course Mandatory fo r 
all Minist erial Students . 

2. Create f iel d work or practicuum experiences in which students 
can do actual c ounseling in a controlled, Supervised env iron ment . This 
Program would be similar in purpose to the Christian Education Prac¬ 
ticuum already used at NCC, and would place students in Christian 
Counseling settings throughout the area. The key to such a program is 
the Supervision, and it is believed that increased Chaplains, the staff 

at Christian Family Institute, or other Christian Professional Counselors 
could be utilized for this purpose. Senior students should be encouraged, 
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if not required, to be involved in this program, and it should be man¬ 
datory for all Ministerial students who do not plan to go directly into 

. 

Seminary. ; 

3. Create more Counseling Seminars dealing with s pecific jt re: .s, 
such as: 

! 

a. Family Counseling 

b. Marital Counseling 

c. Counseling the Sick and Dying 

i 

d. Interviewing Techniques 

e. Utilizing Community Resources 

1'. Applying Biblical Concepts to Counseling 

4. Sponsor Vario us Counsel i ng Seminars and Institutes which 
wou l d be d irect ed to students, minister$ and interested Christians . 
Because Seminars and Institutes were found to be so helpful, it is 
recommended that NCC sponsor various Training sessions, utilizing 
special speakers, and make them available, perhaps for credit, to stu¬ 
dents and graduates alike. 

It is believed that if these recommendations were to be imple¬ 
mented by NCC, the Counseling program would be a more effective and 
viable influence in preparing ministers as Pastoral Counselors. 

Implication for Further Research 

As this was a Pilot Study, it builds the foundation for further and 
more exhaustive research. In order to obtain a more extensive 
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evaluation ol the Counseling program at NCC, personal interviews 
should be obtained from those graduates who participated fully in the 
Counseling program. That would allow for more open ended questions 
and more expression of feelings. 

This study did not attempt to evaluate how effective the minister 
was in his counseling, and the goal of further research might be to 
determine what factors are involved in making a pastor successful or 
not successful in his counseling. It would be difficult to operationally 
define terms, but the results would be invaluable to educators and 
ministers alike. All of the helping professions are now involved in 
evaluative research to determine their effectiveness, and ministers 

should also be concerned about that question. 

31 

To quote Clinebell (1966) again: 

"The pastor, regardless of his training, does not enjoy the 
privilege of electing whether or not he will counsel with his 
people. . .His choice is not between counseling and not 
counseling, but between counseling in a disciplined and skilled 
way, and counseling in an undisciplined and unskilled way." 
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Years at your present ministry. 1-2_ 3-5_ 6-9_ 10-15_ Over 15__ 

Membership of the church. 25-7 5 7o-l50_ 151-250_ 251-350_ Over 350 _ _ 

Size of town served. 100-1.00 0 - 1,001-5,000_ 5,001-10,000_ 10.001-20.00 0 ~ 

Over 20,000_ 

How do you differentiate pastoral counseling from other kinds of counseling? List the 
ways it Is unique. 


In your estimation, rank the following pastoral duties in order of their importance to your* 
self, your board, and your congregation. (Rank highest priority #1) 


Duties 

a. Administration__ 


Seif 

Board 

Congregation 

b. Counselina 

c. Evangel ism_ 





On the average, how many 

hours do you spend In counseling others per week?_ 


Rate how often the following problems are 

the primary reason that 

counseling 

is sought. 

(circle your answer) 






Problem Areas 

Never 

Seldom 

No opinion 

Often 

Almost always 

a. Interpersonal 

1 

2 

3 

nr 

5 

b. Family 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c. Marital 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

d. Pre-marital 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e.:Sexual 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f. Death and sickness 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

g. Spiritual 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

h. Vocational 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Alcohol or drugs 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

j. Other (specify) 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

What do you do during an 

average counseling session? 

Rate how often the following are 

utilized. 






Prsratoi 

Never 

Seldom 

Win lan 

Often 

Almost always 

a. Prayer 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b. Scripture reading 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c. Meditation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

d. Clarification 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e. Giving advice 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f. Listening 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

g. Giving Information 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

h. Referring person somewhere else 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. Other (specify) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Rate how helpful the following have been 

In preparing you for the 

rote of pastoral 

counselor. 

Not 

Fairly 

No 

Very 

Extremely 

Training received at: 

helpful 

helpful 

opinion 

helpful 

helpful 

NCC 

1 

2 

3 


5i 

Year qraduated,.... 






Seminary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Name 






Years attended __ 






Institutes or Seminars 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Identlfv 
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Rate your agreement to t 

he following 

suggestions regarding the NCC counseling program, 



Strongly 


No 


Strongly 


Suggestions 

sLUsacss 

Disagree 

opinion 

Agree 

aar.ge 

a. 

No change necessary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b. 

Add more clinical 
counseling courses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c • 

Add more psychology 







courses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

d. 

Have supervised 
counseling experience 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e. 

Have fewer counseling 







courses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f. 

Hake more counseling 
courses mandatory for 
graduation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

g- 

Other (specify) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Who initiates the counseling process 

in your 

present ministry? 



Source 

Never 

Seldom 

OccasionalW 

Often 

Almost alwavs 

d • 

Person seeking help 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b. 

Family 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c. 

Friend 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

d. 

You 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e. 

Other professional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f. 

Other (specify) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


What is the average number of counseling sessions that you have with any one 
individual or family? 1_ 2-3_ 4-6_ 7-10_ Over 10_ 


How often do you refer people to the 

P&r.sflQ jr.&£sr, rsd...to : Never 

following 
Seldom 

services? 

OccusieiMLlly 

Often 

Almost aivavs 

a. Mental health clinic 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b. Christian Family 

Institute 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c. Private social agency 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

d. Other professional 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e. Other (specify) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Comments: 
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APPENDIX B 


December 30, 1972 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing to you to ask for your help In a Thesis Project I am doing for 
the Graduate School of Social Work at Portland State University. My topic 
of study is Pastoral Counseling and I am focusing on two primary areas: 

1. The nature and extent of Pastoral Counseling that you do, and 

2. How you evaluate the training in Pastoral Counseling that you 
have received, especially from Northwest Christian College. 

A copy of the enclosed quest Iona ire has been sent to all of the Christian 
Church - Church of Christ ministers in Oregon who have graduated from NCC 
and are currently serving as senior pastor In a church. If the results are 
to be valid, it Is necessary that you fill out the enclosed questional re 
(both sides) and return It to me as soon as possible with the envelope 
provided. 

Although this study is in no way sponsored by NCC, It Is done with their 
knowledge and cooperation, and the results may be used by them in evaluat¬ 
ing their counseling curriculum. 

Your individual responses will, of course, be kept confidential but the 
final results will be made available to you if you so desire. 

Your efforts In making thlsjtudy meaningful are greatly appreciated. 


Respectfully, ^ f 

Thomas 0. Woodruff 
3132 S.W. Marigold Apt. 8 
Portland, Oregon 97219 
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APPENDIX C 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE IMPORTANCE OF PASTORAL 
DUTIES TO THE MINISTER, HIS 
BOARD, AND THE 
CONGREGATION 


Priori ty 


Duties 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

#7 

“No 

Answer 

1. Administration 

a. Self 

1) Nc, of Re¬ 
sponses 

1 

4 

7 

6 

16 

15 

1 

11 

2) Percent of 
Total 

1% 

6% 11% 

9% 

26% 

24% 

1% 

18% 

b. Board 

1) No, of Re¬ 
sponses 

4 

7 

8 

13 

10 

6 

2 

11 

2) Percent of 
Total 

6% 

11% 13% 

21% 

16% 

9% 

3% 

GO 

c. Congregation 

1) No. of Re¬ 
sponses 

0 

3 

9 

11 

14 

10 

1 

12 

2) Percent of 
Total 

0% 

4% 14% 

18% 

22% 

16% 

1% 

19% 

2. E vangelis m 

a. Self 

1) No. of Re¬ 
sponses 

14 

8 

10 

7 

8 

2 

1 

11 

2) Percent of 
Total 

s22% 

13% 16% 

11% 

13% 

3% 

1% 

18% 

b. Board 

1) No, of Re¬ 
sponses 

9 

13 

12 

6 

7 

2 

0 

12 

2) Percent of 
Total 

14% 

21% 19% 

9% 

11% 

3% 

0% 

19% 
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P riority 


Duties 

#1 

#2 

#3 

H 

#5. 

#6 

m 

No 

Ans. 

c. Congregation 

1) No, of Re¬ 
sponses 

11 

14 

12 

8 

6 

1 

0 

9 

2) Percent of 
Total 

18% 

22% 

19% 

13% 

9% 

1% 

0% 

14% 

3. Planning 

a. Self 

1) No, of Re¬ 
sponses 

5 

2 

5 

11 

14 

14 

0 

10 

2) Percent of 
Total 

8% 

3% 

oo 

18% 

22% 

22% 

0% 

16% 

b. Boa'jcd 

1) No, of Re¬ 
sponses 

3 

5 

9 

6 

7 

17 

1 

13 

2) Percent of 
Total 

4% 

8% 

14% 

9% 

11% 

27% 

1% 

21% 

c. Congregation 
1) No. of Re¬ 
sponses 

1 

1 

6 

6 

11 

23 

2 

11 

2) Percent of 
Total 

1% 

1% 

9% 

9% 

18% 

37% 

3% 

18% 

4. Preaching 

a. Self 

1) No. of Re¬ 
sponses 

18 

15 

7 

5 

1 

2 

0 

13 

2) Percent of 
Total 

29% 

24% 

11% 

8% 

1% 

3% 

0% 

21% 

b. Board 

1) No. of Re¬ 
sponses 

29 

6 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

15 

2) Percent of 
Total 

■47% 

9% 

11% 

3% 

0% 

3% 

0% 

24% 

c. Congregation 
1) No, of Re¬ 
sponses 

35 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

13 

2) Percent of 
Total 

57% 

13% 

3% 

3% 

0% 

0% 

1% 

21% 
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Pri ority 


Duties 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

#7 

No 

Ans. 

5. Teaching 

a. Self 

1) No, of Re¬ 
sponses 

7 

16 

9 

3 

4 

3 

2 

12 

2) Percent of 
Total 

11% 

26% 

14% 

13% 

6% 

4% 

3% 

19% 

b. Board 

1) No. of Re¬ 
sponses 

0 

12 

10 

12 

9 

3 

2 

13 

2) Percent of 
Total 

0% 

19% 

10% 

19% 

14% 

4% 

3% 

21% 

c. Congregation 

1) No. of Re¬ 
sponses 

0 

12 

30 

5 

7 

4 

2 

11 

2) Percent of 
Total 

0% 

19% 

32% 

8% 

11% 

6% 

3% 

18% 
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